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THE NEW UNITY. 


A CALL! 
An lowa Liberal Congress of Religion 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE 


NATIONAL LIBERAL CONGRESS 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Cedar Rapids, lowa, April 26, 27, 28, 1898 


February ~ 1898 
a Bee 


THE INVITATION 


All under whose eyes this notice may fall, of any churéh or of no church, who are willing to come 
together for the study of the essentials of religion as things of the spirit and purpose, rather than of speculative 
opinion: things too great for dogmatic expression, and too exalted for credal affirmation or denial: all those who 
desire to see the world become better, and are willing to work together for this betterment, are cordially invited 
to this meeting. 

We would make it in the largest sense inter-denominational, we mean to forget our differences that we 
may the better deliberate upon our common privileges and duties. 

In the best possible way the meeting will be fraternal, not sectarian. We will erect no walls of separation 
not already existing. We will aim to ignore them all, while emphasizing the great commandments — love to 
God, and equal love to our fellows. 

The Congress is to be held in the Universalist Church, corner of Third Avenue and Sixth street, only 
three blocks from the Union Station, 

As far as possible, visitors will be met at the trains and directed to the church, where a committee will be 
in waiting to assign them places of entertainment. To such as prefer a hotel, arrangements have been made at 
the Grand, at rates varying from $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 

‘It is very desirable that persons expecting to attend will inform the Secretary a little in advance of their 
coming, that places may be ready for them. 

The program is not yet ready for publication, but we can announce that the opening sermon will be 
given by Rev, Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, on Tuesday evening, April 25, andthat Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Secretary, 
and other representatives of the National Congress will be present. . 

Come you in churches and you outside of churches; spread the news; extend this notice. Send to the 
Secretary for copies of this call and send them to your friends, 

For further information apply to the Secretary, J. H. PALMER, 

520 Sth Ave., Cedar Rapids, la. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS AND INVITATIONS: 
Hon. Girrorp 8S. Rospinson, Sioux City; Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, Humboldt. 
C. D. Van VECHTEN, Cedar Rapids, 


J. R. Baker, Cedar Rapids. 
C. N. Jenkins, Cedar Rapids, 


Justice Supreme Court. 
Hon. J. H. Funk, lowa Falls; 
Speaker lowa House of Representatives. 


Hon. W. H. McAcnuran, Bloomfield. J. G. Cuerry, Cedar Rapids. 

ReEv. Sopuie Grips, Boone. ) Mrs. J. H. Owen, Cedar Rapids. 

Rev. P.M. Harmon, Spring Valley, Minn. Mrs. FRANK CARROLL, Cedar Rapids. 
Rev. N. 5S. Sace, Charles City. Mrs. C. D. VAn VECHTEN, Cedar Rapids. 


In further exemplification of the spirit of the above call and the purpose of the meeting, we print as 
supplementary matter the following card of the General Congress. For further particulars concerning the work of 
this Congress, address the General Secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, or subscribe for 


- 


the organ of the Congress, Tuk New Uniry, published weekly, 185 Dearborn St. Chicago. $2.00 per annum. 
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; | ‘O unite in a larger fellowship'and co-operation, such existing societies 


and liberal elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward 


undogmatic religion ; to fostér and encourage the organization of non-sec- 
tarian churches and kindred societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; 
to secure a closer and more helpful association of all these in the thought 
and work of the world under the great’ law and life of love; to develop the 
church of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming 
at the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but 
_ keeping itself open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the Liberal Congress of Religion. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association jof 
all these in the thought atrd. 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development ot pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 


between these glowing lines the record of humiliation 
and shame. Fie! on the United. States Attorney 


(general that accepts such a false exposition of what 


constitutes a great advocate ora wise jurist. Surely 


the cause of the toiler, the interest of the millions 


who must earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, may well take alarm when the interpreters of 
justice and the executors of state in democratic 
America flaunts itself in these ‘ golden ”’ 


nunibers. 
It is one more evidence of which we have too many, 
of the domination of capital, the buying power of 
millions associated with the administration at Wash- 
ington. 
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It would seem as though almost anything 
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could be secured nowadays, from senatorships to 


Religious Societies. 


Editorial. 


A quickened sense of what our life ts for ts coming to 
the people; the common joy is coming to be comprehended 
as a part of the joy of the Lord, which ts our strength ; 
the common mind begins to see that matter and spirit are 
but different sides of the same shield, and is rising to the 
concept that between the secular and sacred there ts no 
line of demarkation, but that the universe ts one, tts forces 
are one, its throbbing, ever-present energy is one, and 
‘‘all we are brethren.” The life that now ts, engrosses 
human thought more thant has since the happy. days of 
that Greek art which concentrates the joyous gaze of all 
mankind. One world ata time ts insisted on, and not 
without reason, because if rightly used it proves to be to 
human souls the gute to greater worlds beyond. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


| ——— 
An exchange says that there are 1,187 religious 
newspapers and periodicals with an average circula- 
tion of 12,566 copies now published in the United 
States. A mighty power for good, but here, as else- 
where, quantity needs to be subordinated to quality. 
ewer and better. Concentration is the word of the 
century. No paper, religious or otherwise, is justi- 
hed unless it has a field unique, which others would 
not and cannot occupy. Every message must have 
its messenger, but oftentimes the message fails to 
be delivered when the one message is entrusted to 
many messengers. 
dies by this test. 
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Sooner or later a paper lives or 
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In strong headlines we read that the new Attorney 
General, Joseph W. Griggs, of New Jersey, was re- 
cently honored by a public dinner, served at a New 
York hotel for $100 per plate. The despatch boast- 
fully claims this is the most expensive banquet ever 
given at that establishment. The ethical eye reads 


& 
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Justice Fuller. 


Cuba, by purchase. 
———— 

In a recent exhibit by the Chicago artists, portrait 
busts were exhibited of great as well as artistic 
interest. Lorado Taft presented a bust of Chief- 
Gelert, the author of the memorable 
group, ‘‘Out of Work,’ at the World’s Fair, exhib- 
ited a bronze bust of Dr. Poole, the great librarian; 
Miss Maud Isabel Moore, a plaster portrait bust of 
Dr. Thomas Kerr of Rockford, a subject dear to 
many of THe New Unity readers. Sigbalt Asbjorn- 
sen had a bronze bust of the lamented H. H. Boye- 
sen. When new artists find their inspirations in the 
new life and seek to interpret the best of their own 
day they will cease to be imitators and copyists, 
This 
is true all the way from the workers in clay to the 
high art of molding and modeling spirit, the art*of 
noble living. 


and become, themselves, creators and masters. 


~-2e- — #5 


Freshness of vision often amounts to revelation. 
How familiarity blinds. Emerson somewhere makes 
the undignified suggestion to the man who desires a 
startling revelation of the beauty of the landscape, 
to look out from between his legs. The unusual 
angle of vision makes the familiar, strange, and the 
commonplace, striking. 

Two ministers exchanging pulpits received enter- 
; Upon the 


return of one to his own fireside, the wife lrstened to 


tainment, each at the other’s home. 
his somewhat pointed account, related, in part, a 
little reproachfully; of the well-ordered home, beau- 
tifully-behaved children, and perfectly-trained serv- 
ants of his brother minister. He touched also upon 
the fact that the wife was such a help in the parish 
and seemed to take everything so comfortably. 
Strange to relate, the other wife heard an almost 


identical story, 
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A subscriber from Polo, IIl., writes: - 


“T have just read Mr. Fisk’s review of Mr. Dole’s ‘Comé 
ing People,’ and wish to add a hearty amen to all he has said 
of the book. It is one of the sanest books published during 
the past ten years. If you have space in the néxt number of 
UNITY, please say this for me,” 


ere -oe: —=s 


‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings is the 
truth established,” is holy Scripture. This principle 
sometimes finds strange and unique exemplification. 
A friend sends us these ‘‘ true Oshkosh stories:’’ 


A devout Episcopalian mother was teaching her little five- 
year-old her Sunday-school lesson, “I don’t like God, any- 
way, said the maiden. 

“ Why not?” from the horrified mother. 

“Because I don’t think it was very nice of him to send his 
son Jesus down here to be knocked around and ‘abused so 
while he stayed up in heaven and had a good time!” 

This story matches the Fond du Lac little girl’s who hada 
present of a “child’s Bible.” After conning it a while she was 
observed to count something on the first page. “I don’t like 
that book,” she said. “It’s too God-dy for me,” 


Give the child a Bible and help it to appreciate 
the manliness found in the pages, and instead of 
being ‘‘ God-dy”’ it will stir the Godlike in the child 
nature. 


o-oo: —s 


A copy of the Cedar Rapids Gazetfe at hand gives 
the following items for the making of the program 
of the Iowa Congress, the call for which is still 
found on our second page: 


The speakers who have thus far promised attendance at the 
‘Towa Liberal Congress of Religion,” to be held in this city 
the last week in April, with the subjects upon which they will 
address the people are: Rev, H. W. Thomas, D. D., of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, who will preach the opening ser- 
mon Tuesday evening, April 26th, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, lec- 
turer in the University of Chicago and editor of New Unity; 
subject not announced. Rev, E. M. Vittum, pastor Congrega- 
tional Church, Grinnell, who will preach Wednesday evening, 
April 27th. Rev. N.S. Sage, LL. D., Charles City,‘ The Causes 
of Modern Unbelief.” Rev. Charles E. Perkins, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Keosaqua, Ia., ‘‘ Honest Thought and 
Catholic Thinking.” Rev. A.M. Judy, Davenport, Ia., “Optim- 
ism, as Vindicated by the Existence of the Hero Heart.” Rev. 
P. M. Harmon, minister of the Independent Church, Spring 
Valley, Minn., “ The Church and Young Men.” Prof. Hiram 
B. Loomis, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., “A Cure 
for Poverty.” Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia.; subject 
not announced, Rev. Sophie Gibb, Boone, lIa., “An Expur- 
gated Christianity.” Rev. Joseph Stolz, minister of Isaiah 
Temple, Chicago, “The Contribution of Judaism to Civiliza- 
tion.” Rev, A. R. Tillinghast, Waterloo, Ia., “Reciprocity: 
What the Church Does for tire Community; What the Com- 
munity May Do for the Church,” Rev. A. G. Wilson, Decorah, 
la.; Rev. Elinor Gordon, lowa City; Rev. Amos Crum, D. D., 
Webster City; Rev. George W. Skilling, university extension 
lecturer for the University of Chicago; subjects not announced. 
Mrs. Emma Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids, “The Relation of 
Women’s Clubs to the Church.” Mrs. Van Vechten, the 
president of the board of control of the Home for the Friend- 
less and president of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs for the 
state of Iowa, needs no introduction to our readers. 

Mrs, Emma Waller Grover, assistant court reporter for the 
appellate court for the southern district of Kansas, and one of 
the best known leaders in the Baptist church of that state, will 
preach the Sunday after the congtess. 


state for many years.’ 
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Everything looks 
toward one of the most remarkable gatherings held in this 


February, 24, 1898 


Frances Willard. 


‘America mourns her great prophetess of renun- 
ciation. A woman’s voice that has reached thou- 
sands of young warriors on the battlefield of life, 
at the critical moment when powers drooped, when 
the mind was confused and the heart distracted, 
and summoned them to take up arms against the 
most subtle of foes and to meet the grimmest of 
enemies. Frances Willard has been a feminine in- 
carnation of the voice ever old and ever new, and 
has spoken again in many ways the old, old gospel 
for which there is no substitute. ' ) 

She has pointed the old, old way from which 
there can be no departure. Science, luxury, geni- 
ality, culture, hospitality, cosmopolitanism have all, 
in their way and turn, offered the specious argument 
that a ‘little indulgence,’ a ‘little hilarity,” a 
‘little good time” over cups and pipes are possible, 
and still the stronghold of virtue, manly and wom- 
anly, be held, the heavenly citadel of purity be ob- 
tained. 

‘Thousands upon thousands of strengthened 
men and reformed homes testify. to the value of 
this gospel of renunciation, and it is the very same 
gospel, whether enforced by the sweet persuasive- 
ness of the gentle woman of Evanston or the great 
renunciants. Thousands upon thousands of lives 
have been wrecked during the lifetime of Frances 
Willard; hundreds of homes have been embittered; 
the lives of the little children have been saddened 
and shadowed because there were those who per- 
sisted in believing that the grim alternative pre- 
sented in the ‘Song Celestial’ of the W. C. T. U. 
could have been avoided.” 

Admitting all her limitations, ‘‘ the growing years 
will increasingly demonstrate that Frances Willard’s 
was a prophet’s voice and that she did a prophetic 
work, , She represented a divine incarnation of the 
She took the well- 


meaning enthusiasm of a few praying women, con- 


modern gospel of temperance. 


verted the Ohio crusade, which contained the 2z70- 
mum of wisdom and the maximum of fervor into a 
movement that has spread throughout the civilized 
world, and largely through her own guiding a mové- 
ment that has been increasingly international. I 
know not whether in the history of human reforms 
there can be found another story that will parallel 
this movement of Frances Willard in its assimilative 
power, its capacity for appropriating new life, and 
allying itself with. new forces and kindred move- 
ments.”’ ay | 

What began an intensely dogmatic, orthodox cam- 
paign against a few saloonkeepers, has followed the 
logic of the situation, been true to the guidings of 
reform, andhas taken to itself, one after another, the 
lessons of science and the principle of evolution vs. 
revolution. It has widened its battlefields until it 
has ittcluded tobacco, in all its ugly forms, and all 


- 
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social filth. It has championed woman suffrage, 
popular education, the home beautiful. It has com- 
pelled all but| three of the states in our Union, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia;-Vifginia, to introduce physiologi- 
cal temperance, a scientific study of stimulants 
and narcotic poisons, into the curriculum of our 
public school. This great movement has steered 
itself clear of the clutches of all denominations 


and all political parties. In 


the main, it has 


kept itself free’ from entangling alliances. It has 
kept itself abreast with the movements of thought 
until now it stands on the advance line of orthodoxy, 
a great liberal and liberalizing force. It has prac- 
tically been not only a liberalizing but a unifying 
power in the religious world of incalculable signifi- 
cance. 

‘We have differed from these workers and some- 
times distrustedsome of the work; we have not been 
in the councils of this movement, but we pay glad 
tribute to the great and benignant work of Frances 
Willard. And weare more than glad to declare our 
ever-growing belief that the essential postulates of this 
prophet of temperance are eternally true. ‘The 
civilization we are working for, the reformation of 
society we are seeking, the scientific manhood and 
womanhood we profess to believe in, implies absti- 
nence, total, unmitigated abstinence, ftom alcoholic 
drinks as an habitual beverage, as a social embellish- 
ment, as a luxury, or as an indulgence, when unjusti- 
fied by the physician and not called for by specific 
conditions.’ 

In some wise way it implies, we believe with 
Frances Willard, legal protection of our youths, and 
other helpless ones, from the dangerous temptations 
and the awful demorglization of the ‘‘ Bar,’’ whether 
it be found in the vulgar saloon or on the costly 
sideboards of the clubs. We believe the same is 
true of the always expensive, always unwholesome, 
always uncleanly, always unnecessary,and always 
degenerating weed, tobacco, in all its forms. It 
must go eventually out of the lives of the high and 
manly, and when it is gone, life will be sweeter and 
purer. We believe, again, that social purity, the 
single standard—manhood as clean as womanhood, 
masculine tongue as free from filth and vulgarity as 
feminine tongue—is also a necessary condition of 
the domestic refinement, the corporate purity, the 
habitual nobility that we seek. 

We are consoled in this hour of death with the 
great thought that such power as Frances Willard’s 
cannot die, that the work she Has started cannot be 
defeated, and that the voice of this modern proph- 
etess will be continued until the story of that Ohio 
crusade, broadened into the story of the Woman's 
Christian Union, and still widened into a ‘‘ Men and 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” and that 
into a Temperance Union, not ‘ Christian,” but 
human, not in the name ofChrist alone, but in the 
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name of the redeemed and redeeming hosts of the 
whole world. I see one after another of the ad- 
jectives fall off from this honorable, but cumber- 
some title, until there remains the one glowing 
word, the central, eternal, vital core of this move- 
ment of which Frances Willard was prophet, and 
that word is “UNION,” Union in its largest sig- 
nificance, a Union that will realize the unity of 
races, religions, ages, the unity of. God with man, 
of earth with heaven, the unity of truth-with virtue, 
the unity that drops all the plurals and leaves us 
not nations and religions, but one nation and one 
religion, one country, which is the world, and one 
family, which is this end the 
of America joins with the “ Divine 
of India in declaring to us our duty: 


humanity. For 
‘ Divine Song ”’ 


Song 2 


“Do thy part! 
Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not! 


Nought better can betide a martial soul 
Than lawful war; happy the warrior 
To whom comes joy of battle—comes, as now, 
Glorious and fair, unsought; opening for him 
A gateway unto Heav’n. 

* x * 

“ Brace 

Thine arm for conflict, nerve thy heart to meet— 
As things alike to thee—pleasure or pain, 
Profit or ruin, victory or defeat; 
So minded, gird thee to the fight, for so 
Thou shalt not sin!” 


r- fre —_ 


A Prophecy. 


There will be, other reforms and reformers when 
we are gone. Societies will be organized, and 
parties will divide on the right of men to make and 
carry deadly weapons, dynamite and other destruc- 
tive agencies still more powerful, that human 
ingenuity will yet invent. They will divide on the 
question of the shambles, and there will be an army 
of earnest souls socially ostracized, as we are now, 
because they believe that the butcher should cease to 


kill and the sale of meat be placed under ban of law. 


There will be a great movement to educate the peo- 
ple so that they will use neither tea, coffee nor any 
of the numerous forms of anodynes and sedatives 
that are now tempting millions to deterioration and 
death, and which will more strongly affect the finer 
brain tissues of more highly developed men and 
women. Long after the triumph of the temperance 
reform has universally crystallized upon the statute 
books; long after the complete right of woman to 
herself and to the unlimited exercise of all her benefi- 
cent powers is regarded as a matter of course; long 
after the great trust of humanity takes to itself the 
earth and the fullness*thereof as the equal property 
of all, there will remain reforms as vital as any I 
have mentioned, and on them people will group 
themselves in separate camps even as they do 
to-day. And it is not improbable that the chief 
value of the little work that we have tried to do on 
this small planet, lies in the fact that we have been 
to some extent attempered by it, we have become 
inured to contradiction, and we may be useful either 
in coming invisibly to the help of those who toil in 
the reforms of the future, or we may be waging bat- 
tles for God upon some other star.—Frances_ E. 


Willard. 
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Notes by E. P. Powell. 


By all odds the best thing that the Japanese have 
done for us is to teach us a more artistic and re- 
fined way of conducting our public entertainments. 
If we must have warships, let us at least not launch 
them with a libation to Bacchus. This custom of 
breaking a bottle of whisky was formerly associated 
with house-raisings. The writer knows a church 
from whose rafters a bottle was swung and dashed 
to the ground when the last timber was put in place. 
The whisky was bought at a store owned by one of 
the deacons of the church. Those days of orgies 
in the name of religion have long been passed. 
Now, let us put an end to Bacchanals elsewhere. 
The Japanese, seeing our helplessness, suggested 
the releasing of a cage of birds as the vessel slid 
off its stays. Hereafter let us launch our ships 
with the happier omen of the white dove. 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt of New York is an optimist of 
the right sort. Atthe recent annual meeting of the 
University Settlement Society, in New York, he 
said: ‘‘] believe that every day the world, instead 
of going down, is going forward—that it is growing 
better, more hopeful, more lovable. The man who 
writes the history of the nineteenth century wilh 
find that two elements dominate all else. One of 
these is the principle of association. No man is 
fighting by himself, or for himself; but for all man- 
kind. In this respect the next century will be better 
than the past. Many evils will disappear, and I am 
sorry that I cannot hope to live and see it.”’ 


—_— 


—— 


The all-around wakening to the fact that some of 
our colleges have become places where vice is un- 
controled and no attention paid to moral restraint, 
has been met ,by a cry of, ‘‘ Meddlesome outsiders 
have nothing to do with college government !”’ But 
boys’ parents have a good deal to do with college 
misgovernment, and no government at all. And all 
colleges will learn this fact, if they dare to know- 
ingly persist in subjecting the boys entrusted to their 
tutelage to moral contamination. The fathers and 
mothers have the first rights. They are above the 
colleges and college corporations, and it is for them 
to say whether their boys shall be trained ‘to useful- 
ness, or be allowed to fall into habits that blight 
their manhood. They may not know so much about 
Latin, and Greek, and specific science, but they will 
have something to say that shows they know good 
education from bad. 


A few weeks ago President Harper of Chicago 
University startled the people with the announce- 
ment that many of the students in our colleges and 
universities are underfed and unable, therefore, to do 
sound intellectual work—in other words, bluntly 
expressed, there are students who are being starved 
—starved out of proper achievement. Now, one of 
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the followers of Maringes says that “all social changes 
and political revolution must be sought not in the 
brains of men but in the economics of the period.”’ 
And another professor comes forward with the 
theory that we shall be able to regulate human de- 
velopment, in time, absolutely by the kind and 
quantity of food supplied. At any rate, while our 
millionaires are endowing the professors of the uni- 
versities, would it not be as well if they turned their 
attention to endowing the students’ departments, 
especially the culinary? 


It is not easy to estimate the debt which Amer- 
icans owe to their intellectual workers, especially in 
the fields of American archeology, ethnology, and 
history. We must know our own institutions much 
better than we do before we shall be able to train 
our children wisely to perform the functions of 
citizenship. Dr. Justin Winsor, who died recently 
at Cambridge, devoted his whole life to historic 
research, and with the result of leaving to us a heri- 
tage of accumulated knowledge that cannot be over- 
estimated. As he finished his last book, entitled 
the ‘‘Westward Movement,” he laid down his pen 
saying, ‘‘l have told my story, now I am willing to 
take a rest.’’ It was destined to be that long, long 
rest from which there is no waking into this life. 


Every believer in the people as capable of self- 
government will be interested in the progress of the 
trial at Wilkesbarre, Pa. During the progress of 
a strike Sheriff Martin, commanding one hundred 
deputies, opened a murderous fire upon the strikers, 
killing eighteen and wounding over forty. The 
question is now before the courts whether men, 
driven to desperation by poverty, but doing no more 
than marching with flags, can be shot down because 
unwilling to obey the order of a sheriff to disperse. 


-Peaceable assemblage and procession belong to all 


men, however poor and however ignorant. There 
is.some wrong ina political and economic system 
that creates in thirty-five years four thousand 
millionaires and half a million of tramps—a system 
that breeds glutted markets, lowered wages, strikes, 
and possible affrays of the sort above noted. 


The Secretary of the Interior estimates that inside 
of thirteen years all that is left of the public land 
will be absorbed, and the nation as a whole will 
have no more such property either to sell or donate. 
This is the statement of a fact that we shall find it 
hard to take in its full import. Very little of this 
whole continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific but 


has passed through government hands. It seems 
that the whole of this has been disposed of largely 
‘with little compensation, if any, to the people, and 
largely to create our most troublesome corpora- 
tions. 
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The Ethical World. 


“And thou did’st dare to disobey these laws?” 
“Yes; for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the gods below, 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
That thou, a mortal man, should’st overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 
But live forever; nor‘can man assign 
When first they sprang to being.” 
—The Antigone, Sophocles. 


What are we to expect from this new interest in 
ethics? Is it something transient, or will it survive? 
We must speak of it as ‘‘new,’’ because outside of 
England, where it already prevailed, it has been 
looming up within the last few years in a way it had 


not existed for a long while before. 


—, 


Some fifteen years ago, a student from America 
called on one of the leading professors at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and asked him to suggest the 
names of the more recent works on ethics which 
ranked along with the great works published on this 
subject over in England. The answer was, ‘‘ There 
are none.” Yet it seemed almost incomprehensible, 
when realizing that we had all looked to Germany 


as the fountain-head of philosophy. 


In 1886, Wundt, of 
Leipsic, who had been making a new path in so 
many directions, published his great ‘ Ethik.” 
Already, the year before, Steinthal gave to the 
world his volume on the same theme. Then came 
the splendid work, ‘“‘System der Ethik,” by Paul- 
sen, of Berlin. This was in 1889. Afterwards, in, 
1892, appeared the two volumes by Simmel as an 
‘‘ Kinleitung in die Moralwissenschaft.”’ Hoeffding 
was at work on the same lines in Denmark, and 
Jodl in Austria. 


But a change was coming. 


The tide was turning. Although it had turned 
long before in England, with Matthew Arnold’s new 
ethical interpretation of the Bible, with the writings 
of sucheminent leaders as Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, 
Herbert Spencer; and with such a great work as the 
‘‘Prolegomena,” by Thomas Hill\Green. 


In this country it has been spreading likewise; 
although, -perhaps, we have no works as yet quite of 
the same grade as those to which we have referred, 
issued in Europe. Outside the writings of some of 
our ablest men directly within the sphere of Ethics, 
the spirit issalso manifest in the New Psychology. 
We can see it appearing in the work of G. Stanley 
Hall or Professor James. We all know of what 
Dewey, of the Chicago University, had been doing 
from the other standpoint of Hegelianism already 
while he was at Ann Arbor. 


Then, too, there are the ethical societies. One 
after another they have been springing up in the 
large cities of New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. This tendency to organize 


has been appearing also in Europe. Ethical socie- 


ties are arising all over Germany, and even appear-__ 


ing in Italy. 
England. 


They have existed for a long while in 
Besides this, there now is published in 
Philadelphia a journal devoted exclusively to the 
subject, the Jnternational Journal of Ethics, with 
writers from all over the civilized world. 


The new spirit is clearly noticeable in the popular 
speech of the day. We see it in the novels. The 
writings of W. D. Howells are saturated with it. 
The clergy have caught it and voice it nowadays 
as they had not voiced it for many years. They 
talk of it in the pulpits in a way they had not been 
wont to talk of it. Some of them place it conspicu 


ously in the foreground of their work. 


It has given us forms of speech which were not 
customary many years ago. This may be fortunate 
or unfortunate; because there is always danger when 
words of deep significance pass into everyday 
language. But to-day we are talking of ‘‘ The 
Ethics of-the Medical Profession,” ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Journalism,” ‘‘ The Ethics of Trade’’—even ‘The 
Ethics of Politics,’ if there is any ethics there. The 
world is waking up to the fact that there is a code 
of ethics for every sphere of life; that there is no 
possibility of getting away from the right and 
wrong side of every practical problem, of every issue 
We meet 
the word in almost every copy of all our large daily 
papers. 


periodical literature. 


which touches on our daily existence. 


It is common on the title page of our 
In fact, the use of the word 
has gone so far that we may have to step in by and 
by and arrest it, lest it lose its real depth of mean- 
ing and vanish away in the slang of everyday 
speech. 


The new spirit is almost certain to survive, even if 
the words should change. Ethics, like theology, 
has been brought down from the skies, discovered 
inside of us, instead of being searched for in the 
ether of metaphysical speculation. 


It is true. There is an ethical side to every ques- 
tion. We see it in reference to some of the great 
political problems; for example, the tariff. There 
is first its influence on the immediate interests of 
trade or the business world. That is one special 
side of it. There is also the economic phase of the 
subject; how a tariff effects the growth and expan- 
sion of wealth for a whole country, irrespective of 
individuals. Furthermore, it has its side in political 
science; how far it is concerned with a development 
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-hilarating about it. 


‘dividends, then it is another matter. 
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of a national spirit. But.over and above all, there is- 


the ethical phase, the right and wrong of the ques- 
tion, and how the eternal laws of right and justice 
are concerned with the tariff. 


What is true of the tariff applies to nearly all the 
lesser or greater issues of our human life—there is 
an ethical side everywhere. 
sider it. 


We are bound to con- 
And it should be considered, in a sense, 
independently of the other phases of all these prob- 
lems. We need our literature devoted especially to 
to this one line. Every work of art, every musical 
composition, every story or essay, every statue or 
work of architecture, has its ethical significance, and 
should be studied also from that side. Just in the 
same way there is an ethical side of history, and an 
ethical trend in all past literature. We can trace it 
in the great dramatists of Greece, in the poetry of 
Athens, as well as in the philosophy of Plato. We 
can see it in Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. It is 
grandly conspicuous in Hawthorne and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. This does not take away from the liter- 
ary quality of the work nor from its artistic ele- 
ments. But all the while, there is this additonal 
ethical feature we are bound to be on the lookout 
for. 


If there is a business world, a political world, 
a theological world, there is also an ethical world. 


Can this ethical world ever be a popular world? 
It is doubtful. For it means putting one’s finger on 
the sores, and people find this an uncanny experi- 
ence. Afterall, we adore comfort. We do not like 
the ‘‘shall”’ and “shall not” any more than chil- 
dren do. It disturbs our serenity. A good out- 
and-out battle on the street or on ‘Change over 
money matters or business may have something ex- 
But a battle which works us up 
so much. on the inside and leaves us with a rankling, 
uneasy feeling there—this is something we do not 
like. The business world has its charms for every- 


day people; but not so with the ethical world. 


The great works on ethics look well on our h- 
brary tables. There is something abstract and grand 
about them, even if we do not read them. The 


* philosophy of the subject has its fascination, both 


for the drawing-room and for serious people. As 
long as it is abstract and intellectual we rather 
like it. > 


But when there is reduction in one’s income, 
when wages go down, or corporations stop paying 
To be inter- 
ested in ethics at such a time would mean putting 
one’s philosophy into practice. Under those cir- 
cumstances we are inclined to shirk the subject and 
find it rather tiresome. Most people like cushioned 
seats, velvet and sealskins, a good table, and the 
best cigars along with their ethics. 


-remains to be seen. 
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‘The unwritten laws that know not change,” we 
say. It stirs one to the very depths to recite that 
utterance from the birth time of philosophy. There 
is something sublime about those unwritten laws! 
But suppose we make them mean something. Sup- 
pose that they mean that we should pay our honest 
taxes, or that a mother shall not lie or cheat about 
the ages of her children to the street-car companies. 


tiow vulyar and commonplace that seems! We 


prefer the airy speculations. It is more satisfactory, 
apparently, to keep our ethics up in the air, where 
we have kept our theology. 


When we come down to earth there is a great 
deal that we do not like to see; and, what is more, 
that we do not like to think about. Yet if we do 
think about the ills everywhere, we like to think of 
them through stained glass. 


Suppose we point our finger at some of these ills. 
Will any one pay attention? Will any one care? It 
W. L. SHELDON. 


Independent Women. 


Mrs. Edgar Nye, widow of the humorist known 
as ‘‘ Bill Nye,’ has made a very distinct statement 
in reply to the announcement that her husband left 
her ‘“ penniless.”” Like the daughters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and the family of Mark Twain, this 
lady declines to answer the knock of any bungling 
charity-giver at her front door. The fact that her 
husband spent more money on their North Carolina 
house than she can get out of it, or that certain in- 
vestments have gone badly, Mrs. Nye very justly 
considers her own private affair. She -intimated 
rather plainly, in her open letter in regard to the 
mistaken kindness of the New York journal which 
asked for a subscription for her, that even if she 
were ‘‘in destitution,’”’ it was her business to work ~ 
her way out of it, not to sit weakly down and eat 
the bread of strangers because her lost husband had 
chanced to amuse them. There is a great deal of 
pluck and philosophy, too, in such an attitude. 
Eugene Field’s daughter showed just the same “ ad- 
vanced ” state of mind feminine when she went to 
work after her father’s death —as she would, per- — 
haps, had he lived—to earn what she could with 
her talent for public reading. ~ 

There are frequent examples of this sort of thing 
in these latter days. It will, doubtless, never enter 
into the mind of Mrs. Edgar Nye to lament ‘ better 
days,’ or permit any reproach to her husband's 
memory because he was generous or even extrava- 
gant in his lifetime. There is always a great deal 
said about American women who marry for money 
or for titles. But such a woman as this widow is 
really more typical of the feminine fibre in our 
democracy, for she faces the music of life as it 
comes, whether high-pitched with fun like Nye’s, or 
full of the minor chords of her mourning for him, 
which is proved deep and genuine by her prompt 
refusal to permit anybody to trade on it or literally 
to make capital of it for any temporary good in her 
behalf.—BSoston Daily Transcript. ) 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Everyone Re 


Love. 


What makes the mists aglow with light, 

Or star-gleams through deep sorrow’s night; 
Or yet, the intimations fair 

Of hope’s fulfillment, wildly rare? 


What flushed extravagance is this 
That, reckless, brews the wine of bliss, 
And pours into each melting hour 
The subtle draughts of life and power? 


O, is it not a master wand 
Distilling virtues pure and grand? 
Methinks ’tis love, that highest goal 
And sweetest perfume of the soul. 
Epson B. RUSSELL. 


The Workingman in Ancient Rome. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE HIsTORY CLASS OF THE C 00D- 
WILL SCHOOL OF ETHICS AND RELIGION, STREATOR, ILL, 
The story of the workman's life in the early days 

of Rome must be dug out of legend, tale and bal- 

lad, with a filling in of human nature by the story- 
teller to make the history intelligible. 

The story-teller and the song-singer went the 
rounds of the country towns and villages of ancient 
Rome and supplied, indifferently well, the place of 
the newspaper and dramatic company of our day. 
These ancient Romans had their wine-shops, where 
the farmers foregathered, swapped lies and cat- 
tle, and quarreled and fought and made friends 
again, just as do the more intelligent men of our 
generation. 

In the family the father was parent, priest and 
king. His word, right or wrong, was law. His wife 
and sons and daughters were virtually his slaves. 
The brutal father might maim or kill his offspring. 
The miser might sell his children into slavery again 
and again. Or, if the father were lacking in natural 
love for his family, he could give them away to be 
adopted by some childless Roman who desired their 
services and association during life, and their prayers 
after his death to redeem his soul from purgatory. 
In these transactions the wife and mother did not 
count. All that she had or inherited, or that she 
and the children earned, went into the common 
fund, and the ‘‘old man” had a first lien on that 
fund. . This was good law for those times. It en- 
forced obedience and discipline. As it was in the 
family, so it was inthe clan. As it obtained in the 
clan, so it was carried into the government of the 
kingdom. The “rex,” or king, expected ‘absolute 
obedience, He had been accustomed to receive it, 
and his subjects obeyed him through a course of 
training acquired and ground into them from their 
childhood. Such were the social relations of the 
Romans in the earlier monarchies. Later on came 
the hired man, and later still the slave. 

The “hired man,” or plebeian, was an emigrant 
who entered the Roman kingdom of his own free 
will, at his own expense, with the prospect of im- 
proving his condition. ‘The slave’’ came as an 
‘assisted emigrant,”’ very much against his will, at 
some one else’s expense, and with the prospect of 
improving some one else’s condition. 
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The story of the coming of the plebeian may be 
given thus: In the beginning of things there were 
three tribes, or clans, of a common stock who agreed 
to consolidate their interests and enter into a trust 
to reduce expenses and expand their business. The 
combination proved a success from the start. Their 
business.was to acquire property and land. They 
probably had not heard the words of the poet who 
said that 


They shall take who have the power, 

And they shall keep who can, 
but that good old plan sufficed for them just the 
same. hey had the power to take and the strength 
to keep, and_so, like the trusts of our own times, they 
flourished exceedingly well. 

And they were like the trusts of our own times, 
too, in that they made things very awkward and un- 
comfortable for the little fellows whose land and 
property they acquired in the expansion of their 
business. Many of these little fellows had their 
heads broken, in the difficulties that arose between 
them and the trust, before they could be persuaded 
that it would be to their advantage to give up their 
positions and stock in their old companies for shares 
in a foreign trust and no position at all. 

But when they had been “‘ pacified,”’ 
ered ‘‘ where they were at,’’ they found their lands 
and their occupations gone. And where they had 
gone the people followed and became plebeians, com- 
mon people, the hired men of the Roman trust. 

From their first coming in the plebeians seem to 
have divided into two classes—the larger and more 
independent class, retaining the general name of 
plebeians, and a smaller and craftier class, who came 
to be known in the community as clients. The first 
class spread all over the country, most of them, 
however, making for the towns and cities, probably 
artisans, thinking that there they would be most 
likely to findemployment. The client, on the other 
hand, sought to attach himself as a hanger-on to 
some one in office, whether it might be army, church 
or state. He was the original valet or gentleman’s 
gentleman. He was the first seeker after the ap- 
pointers to minor office. He first made himself 
useful, then a necessity, and, finally, a nuisance. 
He was doubtless among the smartest and clever- 
est of the plebeian emigrants, and probably supplied 
the brains for many a stupid Roman patron. His 
wits, sharpened by necessity, were a great help to his 
patron, whether it was in the church, state or field 
of military operation. And he saw to it that his 
own interests did not suffer. 

Although the experience of the plebeian with the 
Romans, collectively, had not been a happy one, they 
found that the Roman, ‘individually, was a very 
decent fellow; and the hired men and their families 
increased and multiplied even more so than the 
Romans themselves. One reason for this was that 
the plebeians were not allowed at this time to take 
any active part with the Romans in extending the 
business of the trust. And, as people still protested 
vigorously against the trust absorbing their heritage, 
and kept on holding meetings and killing Roman 
deputy marshals, it often happened that the plebeian 
hired man was left in charge of the farm while his 
Roman boss went a-soldiering. And the story goes 
that the plebeian came off a good deal better in the 
breaking up of land than his Roman superior did in 
the breaking in of heads; for very often it was the 
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Roman skull that was fractured, and then that 
Roman was settled right there for good. The 
plebeian, in the mean time, managed the farm for the 
Roman's wife, and after a decent interval married 
the Roman’s widow. 

True it is that the Roman law forbade the mar- 
riage of Roman and plebeian; but where marriage 
laws are so directly opposed to woman’s interest, 
woman's wit will circumvent them. If the Roman 
law would not legalize their wedding with their hired 
man, they hunted up some other old law and made 
that do; and, remembering their former experience 
and slavish condition, they took good care that 
husband No. 2 when he took the widow did not take 
the farm. They held on to their goods and chattels, 
and unconsciously established the first branch of the 
Woman's Rights Association in the Roman do- 
minion. 

As time went on under these conditions, things 
began to get somewhat mixed. The plebeians kept 
increasing in numbers and influence. The sons of 
the Roman mother and her hired man were clamor- 
ing for the franchise and, incidentally, for office and 
honor. Plebeians born on Roman soil, taught in 
Roman schools, and fired with Roman enthusiasm for 
glory and conquest by land and sea, were agitating 
for admission into the army and navy. ‘And there 
were others.’’ The Roman merchant or farmer was 
both business man and soldier, and no doubt it was 
very disagreeable, to be called away from milking the 
cows, or selling soap and candles, to put an iron pot 
on his head and lace a lot of sheet-iron and brass 
about his person, and lie out at night and catch a cold 
and rheumatism to help out the trust in pushing its 
claim for the earth. And the Roman grumbled. 
But there were smart men in the trust who found, 
what they thought, a solution of all these troubles 
in the importation of cheap labor. Slaves, prison- 
ers of war, were brought by twenties, hun- 
dreds and thousands to compete with the plebeians 
in the labor market. The plebeians had been con- 
tending for equal rights. The slave was content if 


' his life was spared and he got board, lodging and a 


little spending money. Things were in this condi- 
tion when the trust came into competition with 
another corporation in their line of business, and 
with such disastrous results that they were glad to 
effect a compromise and a consolidation with their 
competitors. In reorganizing the new company, a 
new set of officers were elected, including a plebeian 
‘rex, or king. He, in turn, reorganized the army, 
navy and civil service in such a way as |to give the 
well-to-do plebeians the franchise, and-open the way 
for their young men to enter the professions hitherto 
monopolized by the Romans. The plebeians proved 
to be good soldiers, but instead of disbanding when 
so ordered at the end of a campaign, they held on 
together and went into camp to consider ways and 
means to have the franchise extended and to open 
up more offices for free competition. They were 
‘up against”’ life-termers in office. ‘‘To the victors 
belong the spoils” had been their battle-cry in the 
field, and their shouters kept it up in camp. And as 
their valor in the fight had won them spoils and 
slaves, so their audacity in camp procured for them 
better laws-and more freedom. 

The end of the monarchial period finds the 
Roman farmer, his plebeian overseer, and the foreign 
slave working the farm betweenthem. The distinc- 
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tion of classes was not very sharply drawn as yet. 
The farms were small and the people poor. They 
had nomoney. They bartered their goods and gave 
copper in bulk to cover balances. ‘Vages were paid 
in kind, and labor was traded back and forth as our 
farmers do now in thrashing time. - The very lowest 
laborer, the slave, seems to have been well treated. 
He got bed, board, and a small allowance in wages. 
By saving his earnings he could purchase his free- 
dom in six or eight years. And, once free, his 
previous condition does not seem to have been any 
bar to his advancement. Many of. the freedmen 
rose to positions of eminence and trust. When the 
last pretender to the Roman throne had been driven 
from Roman territory, slavery was a well-established 
institution. The term plebeian meant a class of 
people more than a race now. When the plebeian 
entered the army he was a Roman soldier. By birth 
and breed he was as much a Roman as any, and as 
soon as he left the class, he left the name of plebeian 
and became a Roman with all a Roman's rights and 
privileges. WILLIAM HALL. 


The writer of the above is a workingman, formerly a miner 
from the north of England, who has acquired all he knows by 
self-help, with no special training in literary form. This ef- 
fort at the interpretation of ancient history into a form which 
is readily understood to-day, shows what talent lies fallow, 
readv for the church that wilfopen to the “ working classes” 
and all other classes that means of self-culture.—EpirTor. 


Tolstoi’s Ideal. 


Under the cold, dry earth grew a little root, but 
it was the root of a great tree, and round the tree 
all the plain was bare. The root pushed up toward 
the light and heat, while its fellows pushed down 
toward the water underneath. When the root came 
to the light, it burst into a shoot and put out a green 
top, and the shoot said: ‘“ All the plain is bare, and 
I am far from the tree; I can do nothing.”’ Never- 
theless it pushed upwards. A drove of cattle 
passed by, and trampled down the little top, and it 
said: ‘‘This is death, and I have accomplished 
nothing.” Nevertheless, the root drew strength 
from the great tree, and while it grew thicker and 
stronger it fed the great tree, and the root blossomed 
again into a shoot. At last it pushed high up, and 
then it saw many shoots peeping from the ground 
about the tree of love. And some of them with- 
ered away and moldered on the earth, but some 
waxed strong and spread, and all the plain was cov- 
ered by the branches of love. The root is life, the 


light is truth, and we are the shoots, my brothers.— 
Bolton Fall. 


The Gift of Love. 


It is in loving, not in being loved, 
The heart is blest; 

It is in giving, not in seeking gifts, 
We find our quest. 


If thou art hungry, lacking heavenly bread, 
Give hope and cheer; 

If thou art sad and wouldst be comforted, 
Stay sorrow’s tear. 


Whatever be thy longing or thy need, 
\ That do thou give; 
So shall thy soul be fed, and thou, indeed, 
Shalt truly. live. 


—M. Ella Russell, in Sunday School Times. 


“The only failure a man ought to fear is failure 
in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be best.” 
George Elhot. 
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with strength: be not afraid 


The Self-Exiled.* 


BY REV. WALTER C. SMITH. 


I, 


There came a soul to the gate of heaven 
Gliding slow— 

A soul that was ransomed and forgiven, 
And white as snow: 

And the angels all were silent. 


Il. 


A mystic light beamed from the face 
Of the radiant maid: 

Sut also there lay on its tender grace 
A mystic shade: 

And the angels all were silent. 


Iil, 


As sunlit clouds by a zephyr borne 
Seem not to stir, 

So to the golden gates of morn 
They carried her: 

And the angels all were silent. 


IV. 


‘“ Now open the gate and let her in, 
And fling it wide; 

For she hath been cleansed from stain of sin.” 
St. Peter cried, 

And the angels all were silent. 


Vv. 


“Though I am cleansed from stain of sin.” 
She answered low, 

‘ T came not hither to enter in, 
Nor may I go:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


Vi. 


‘“T come,” she said, “to the pearly door 
To see the Throne 

Where sits the Lamb on the Sapphire Floor, 
With God alone:” 

_And the angels all were silent. 


Vil. 


“T come to hear the new song they sing 
To Him that died. 

And note where the healing waters spring 
From His pierced side:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


VIII. 


“But I may not enter there,” she said, 
“For I must go 

Across the gulf where the guilty dead 
Lie in their woe:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


IX, 


“Tf I enter heaven I may not pass 
To where they be, 

Though the wail of their bitter pain, alas! 
Tormenteth me:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


x, 


“Tf I enter heaven I may not speak 
My soul’s desire 

For them that are lying distraught and weak 
In flaming fire:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XI. 


‘“ T had a brother, and also another 
Whom I lov’d well; 

What if, in anguish, they curse each other 
In the depths of hell?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


The Word of the Spirit. 


_ “ Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 


All, 


‘‘ How could I touch the golden harps, 
When all my praise 

Would be so wrought with grief-full warps 
Of their sad days?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XIII, 


‘How love the loved who are sorrowing, 
And yet be glad? : 

How sing the songs. ye are fain to sing, 
While I am sad?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XIV. 


‘QO, clear as glass is the golden street 
Of the city fair, 

And the tree of life it maketh sweet 
The lightsome air:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XV. 


‘“ And the white-robed saints with their crowns and 


palms 
Are good to see; 
And O, so grand the sounding psalms! 
But not for me:” 
And the angels all were silent. 


XVI, 


’ 


‘“T come where there is no night,” she said, 
“To go away, 

And help, if I yet may help, the dead 
That have no day.” 


And the angels all were silent. 


XVII. 


St. Peter he turned the keys about, 
And answered grim: 

“Can you love the Lord, and abide without, 
Afar from Him?” 

And the angels all were silent, 


XVIII. 


‘Can you love the Lord who died for you, 
And leave the place 

Where His glory is all disclosed to view 
And tender grace?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XIX, 


“They go not out who come in here; 
It were not meet; 

Nothing they lack, for He is here, 
And bliss’ complete.” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XX. 


‘ Should I be nearer Christ,” she said, 
“ By pitying less 

The sinful living, or woeful dead 
In.their helplessness ?”’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


XXI. 


‘ Should I be liker Christ were I 
To love no more 
The loved who in their anguish lie 
7 + Outside the door?”’ 
And the angels all were silent. 


“ Did He not hang on the cursed tree, 
And bear its shame, 

And clasp to His heart, for love of me 
My guilt and blame?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


XXIII. 


‘Should I be liker, nearer Him, 
Forgetting this, 

Singing all day with the Seraphim 
In selfish bliss?” 

And the angels alhwere silent. 


XXIV. 


The Lord Himself stood by the gate 
And heard her speak 

Those tender words compassionate, 
Gentle and meek; 

And the angels all were silent, 
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XXV. 


Now, pity is the touch of God 
In human hearts; 
And from that way He ever trod 
He ne’er departs: 
And the angels all were silent. 


XXVI. 


And He said: “Now will I go with you, 
Dear child of love. 

Iam weary of all this glory, too, 
In heaven above:” 

And the angels all were silent. 


AXVII, 


“We will go seek and save the lost, 
If they will hear; 

They who are worst, but need Me most; 
And all are dear,” 

And the angels all were silent. 


|She reaches heaven’s gate; there meets St. Peter, and explains to him why 
she will not enter. | 

*This sermon poem in an abridged form is an old friend in the columns of THE 
New Unity, it having been printed there some dozen years or so ago. Recently 
some movings of the spirit led a friend of Tuk New Unity to send it to the editor, 
printed on a slip, evidently published by some lover for private distribution. But 
upon comparing this tract leaf with the full text as printed in Stedman’s Victorian 
Anthology, page 238, we found that Stanza XI was omitted from this tract leaf, an 
omission, i accidental, is unfortunate, for it leaves the keystone of the arch 
out. The point that makes the human argument an appeal is not only weak- 
ened, but mutilated. If the omission was intentional, it is more than unfortunate. 
It belongs to that class of literary mutilations for theologic al or other reasons that 
amounts to a spiritual vivisection of the author, whose right should be protected by 
public sentiment. In the interest of literary integrity, as well as for the sake of the 
theological and spiritual lesson involved, we print the whole poem in our sermon 
department, glad to restore the dismembe red stanza to its place of honor in the poem, 
the uniqueness and power of which is testified to by time and the approval and 
appreciation of the competent. For the benefit of the reader, who will naturally 
want to know more of this author, and perhaps will be tempted by this poem to see 
further and find more of the same kind, we append the biographical note found in 
Mr. Stedman’s Anthology. The Anthology, in addition to the ‘‘Self- Exiled,’’ con- 
tains an extract from the ‘‘ Daughters of Philistia,’’ in ‘* Olrig Grange: ” 

** Smith, Walter C., clergyman-——Since 1876 has been pastor of the Free High 
Church, Edinburgh. Author of the following books of poetry, some of which 
have passed through several editions: ‘ Olrig Grange,’ ‘ Borland Hill,’ ‘ Hilda,’ 

‘Raban,’ ‘ Bishop Walk and Other Poems’; also of * North Country Folk,’ 1883; 
‘ Kildrostan, a Dramatic Poem,’ 1884; ‘A Heretic,’ 1891.” 


At Emmaus. 


They did not know Him as they walked, 
Their eyes were holden while He talked; 
But when at home He brake the bread, 
“Tt is the Lord!” they quickly said 


Wouldst know the Christ? Make Hlim thy guest; 
His hearth-stone manner shows Him best. 
—Wilham Hervey Woods, in the lndependent. 


The Joy of the Working. 


I thought that I was a husbandman whom God 
sent into a dreary world. I toiled, breaking up the 
hard earth and clearing off the ground, but the 
more I worked’ the rougher looked my plot; for 
where the briars were cut away, stones showed 
through the sand. I was tired, and when I saw God 
I said to Him that the vines went astray faster.than 
I could straighten them, and that where I planted 
my grapes, wild grapes grew up instead. God said 
to me that there was strength in the wild grapes, 
and I said: ‘Aye, Lord, but leok at the stones.” 
God said: ‘‘ Do not I need the stones?”’ 

But when I saw that God watched me as I 
worked, I said: ‘‘ The toil is hard, but I shall see 
the fruit." God turned away, saying: ‘You shall 
not see the fruit.” I cried after Him: ‘But there 
will be fruit, O- Lord?’ and God said: ‘Of all 
your labor there shall be no fruit.”’ 

I said, complaining: ‘‘ Lord, it were so much 
better to find wild flowers, that might be trained to 
be more beautiful; but there are always thorns for 
me to cut.’”’ And God said: ‘If there were not 


thorns, I had here no need of such a husbandman 
as thou.” 


I went on working, for then I knew that I labored» 
in the garden of the Lord that was te be.—BSolton 


Hall, in the Outlook. 
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The Sunday School. 


A Wish: To Marjorie. 


If change must come to you when you ascend 
To those far courts where we sojourn for aye, 
How shall I know you in that distant day, 
When scenes of earth with those of Heaven blend? 
How shall I come to you who now attend 
My footsteps as I journey down the way? 
What sign between shall there be to say 
You stand within the presence of your friend? 
I know nought of the wonderland that lies 
Secluded from my view, but should a change 
Possess the dreamy depths of those blue eyes, 
Or rose-red cheeks, or bind your tresses’ range, 
I should not know you; in the olden guise, 
I hope to\gréet you where all things are strange! 
ALONZO LEORA RICE, 


Ray’s Crossing, Ind. 


—_——_—_ — — — 


The Religions of the World. 


TALKS BY THE PASTOR OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, REPORTED BY E. H, W. 


XI. Eoyvpt.—ITIHE ROSETTA STONE. 


The year 


1822 marks an epoch-making discov- 


ery, the greatest linguistic triumph of this or any 


other century, the finding of the key to’ the old 
Egyptian hieroglyphic or priestly writing, and the 
restoration to the world of a forgotten language. 
This discovery antedates the deciphering of the 
cuneiform inscription of the Behistun rock by some 
sixteen years, and has been the means of unlocking 
treasures whose historic value can _ scarcely be 
overestimated. 

The Rosetta stone, by whose means this thrilling 
discovery was made, was found in the year 1799, 
during Napoleon’s expedition in Egypt, by a French 
officer of artillery while making excavations at Fort 
St. Julien, near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. It 
was finally surrendered to the English, was taken 
to England in 1802, and presented by George II] 
to the British Museum. It was a common piece of 
black basalt, three feet two inches long by two 
feet five inches broad, and bore three inscriptions, 
or rather, what proved to be one inscription in 
three languages, the old Egyptian written in hiero- 
glyphics, the demotic or enchorial, and the Greek. 
The upper part of the stone, the part bearing the 
hieroglyphics, was badly mutilated. The Greek 
was fairly well preserved and was read without 
difficulty. From this it was found that the stone 
was a memorial offered by the priests of Memphis 
in honor of King Ptolemy Epiphanes, who reigned 
over Egypt 198 B.C. It declared that the decree 
of honor should be engraved on tablets of hard 
stone in the hieroglyphic, demotic, and Greek char- 
acters, and that a copy should be placed in each of 
the higher-class temples in Egypt, “‘at the statue of 
the everlasting king.” 

A fac simile of the three inscriptions was made, 
copies were sent to antiquarians everywhere, and 
several scholars began independently to work out 
the problem. Several difficulties delayed the solu- 
tion. One of these was the preconceived notions 
which kept students on the wrong track. Chevalier 
Palin was well assured that if one were to translate 
the Psalms of David into Chinese and write them 
in the hieroglyphic characters, the result would give a 
number of the Egyptian inscriptions, and the gen- 
eral inclination was to wofk out the problem from 
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within rather than by means of external data. It 
was several years before it was found that the hiero- 
glyphics were phonetic instead of ideographic. But 
perhaps the greatest hindrance of all lay in the fact 
that the boy, whose brilliant genius was to succeed 
where many had failed, was only nine years old 
when the stone was found. Much creditable work 
was done by Silvestre de Sacy, by a Swede named 
Akerblad, and by the English Doctor Thomas 
Young, but it was left for Francois Champollion, a 
Frenchman born at Grenoble, in 1790, to work out 
the problem to its final solution.: It had been 
already guessed that the hieroglyphic characters 
were at least partially phonetic. It was also sus- 
pected that the groups of Egyptian characters 
enclosed in cartouches, or ovals, were royal names. 
Champollion argued that since the Greek proper 
names found in the Rosetta inscription could not 
be translated, but must have been carried over 
bodily into the Egyptian, they must be represented 
by characters used to indicate the same sounds' in 
the priestly writing. If this were true, certain 
letters could be identified. Now the name of 
Ptolemy was found in the Greek text fourteen 
times, and a certain cartouche group was found to 
occur about the same number of times in the an- 
cient writing. The inference was inevitable that 
this group stood also for the name of the great king, 
Ptolemy. By the same reasoning, another group 
was believed to stand for Cleopatra. In 1822 an- 
other link in the chain of evidence was discovered 
in an obelisk from Philz bearing an inscription in 
Greek and in hieroglyphics. The Greek inscrip- 
tion, like the one on the Rosetta stone, contained 
the names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra. Comparing 
the inscriptions, the Egyptian words believed to be 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra were found to correspond 
exactly in the two records. There was no longer 
any doubt about these two words. Then the first 
character in the word Ptolemy should correspond 
to the fifth in Cleopatra, the second in Ptolemy to 
the seventh in Cleopatra, and so on. They were 
found to be precisely alike, and these characters 
were, therefore, positively identified. The triumph 
was close at hand. Other letters were determined 
in the same way, and the work went on until about 
two thousand hieroglyphics were determined, and 
the foundations of the new science of Egyptology 
were securely laid. The enthusiastic young scholar 
next undertook a series of Egyptian explorations, 
and during the next few years published a number 
of works which rank as permanent contributions to 
scholarship. The hardships which he encountered, 
added to his unremitting toil, resulted in a fever 
from which he died in 1832, to the lasting regret of 
the world of scholars. 


What time is it? | 
Time to do well; 
Time to live better; 
Give up the grudge; 
Answer that letter; 
Speaking that kind word to sweeten a sorrow; 
Do that good deed you would leave till to-morrow. 


What time is it? 
Time to be earnest; 
Laying up treasure; ‘ 
Time to be thoughtful, 
Choosing true pleasure ; 
Loving stern justice, of truth being fond— 
Making your word just as good as your bond. 
—Montreal Witness. 
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The Study Table. 


To a Snowbird. 


Dear little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch-berries to find! 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart 


To sheltering hand held out for you, 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 
Perhaps you'd sit quite near, and sing 
To me in my captivity. 
Dear human heart, be not afraid. 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows by whom the worlds were made; 
To speed thee on is His delight. 
—Krances EF. Willard, in the Independent, 


Whitman’s “Wound Dresser.’ 


William D. O’Conner said of Whitman: “ His 
was the truest compassion I have €ver known.” The 
truth of this statement is fully verified by the reve- 
lation contained in Whitman’s letters to his mother, 
written during the war, and now first published by 
Small, Maynard & Co. Such a record of the war 
as these letters present has never before been pub- 
lished—such a record of passing events and persons, 
of the war's interior sights, its appalling sacrifices, 
its thrilling emotions, and its exalted comradeship. 
It is a record made with absolute fidelity, while the 
eyes rested upon the scene, and its gladness or sad- 
ness filled the heart. Many readers will dwell upon 
the external sights—so vivid, so contemporary, find- 
ing them valuable for pictorial or historical reasons. 
The passing of a cavalry regiment is thus described: 
‘They were preceded by a fine mounted band of 
sixteen (about ten bugles, the rest cymbals and 


drums). I tell you, mother, it made everything 
ring—made my heart leap. They played with a 
will. Then the accompaniment: the sabres rattled 


on a thousand men’s’ sides—they had pistols, 
their heels were spurred—handsome American 
young men (I make no account of any other); rude 
uniforms, well worn, but good cattle, prancing—all 
good riders, full of the devil; nobody shaved; very 
sunburnt. The regimental officers (splendidly 
mounted, but just as roughly dressed as the men) 
came immediately after the band, then company 
after company, with each its officers at its head— 
the tramp of so many horses (there is a good, hard 
turnpike), then a long train of men with led horses, 
mounted negroes, and a long, long string of baggage 
wagons, each with four horses, and then a strong 
rear guard. I tell you it had the look of real war— 
noble-looking fellows; a man feels so proud on a 
good horse, and armed. They are off toward the 
region of Lee’s rendezvous, toward Susquehanna, 
for the great anticipated battle. Alas! how many 
of these healthy, handsome, rollicking young men 
will lie cold in death before the apples ripen in the 
orchard.” The descriptions of the camps and the 
hospitals are no less true and vivid. It is so seldom 


that the horrors of war, its interiors, and sacrifices, 


*THE WouUND DRESSER. By Walt Whitman. 


Boston. Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.50. 
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get into the books that these disclosures, while pain- 
ful, are to be welcomed for their truthfulness. 

Other readers will find most valuable the autobi- 

ography of the letters—the accounts of the poet's 
simple habits and personal doings, the passages that 
throw light upon his remarkable personality, the 
evidences of his exceptional attachment to his 
mother and of his enormous capacities of comrade- 
ship. ‘‘ Mother,’ he wrote, ‘‘can you wonder at 
my getting so attached to such men, with such love, 
especially when they show it to me—-some of them 
on their dying beds, and in the very hour of death, 
or just the same when they recover, or partially 
recover? I never knew what American young men 
were till I have been in the hospitals.”’ Of his 
method in the hospital he writes in one place: ‘‘As 
there is a limit to one’s sinews and endurance and 
sympathies, I have got in the way, after going 
lightly, as it were, all through the wards of a hos- 
pital, and trying to give a word of cheer, if nothing 
else, to every one, then confining my attentions to 
the few where the investment seems to tell best; 
and who want it most. Mother, I have real pride in 
telling you that I have the consciousness of saving 
quite-a number of lives by saving them from giving 
up—and being a good deal with them; the men say 
it is so, and the doctors say it is so—and I will can- 
didly confess I can see it is true, though I say it 
myself. I know you will like to hear it, mother; so 
I tell you.” 

With the letters are also published several articles 
written by Whitman to Northern newspapers, giving 
account of ‘‘ The Great Army of the Wounded,”’ 
‘‘ Life Among Fifty Thousand Soldiers,” and * Hos- 
pital Visits.’ Of these and Whitman’s other war 
papers, Dr. Bucke, the editor of the present vol- 
ume, truly says: ‘‘I do not believe that it is in the 
power of any man now living to make an important 
addition to the vivid picture of those days and 
nights in the hospitals drawn by Whitman.” 

When all is said I think it will appear that the 
chieffvalue of these letters is personal. Whitman’s 
life contains a profound philosophy. Many lessons 
may be drawn from it—this in particular: Here was 
a man, the law of whose life was love. He did not 
go to serve in the hospitals from any sense of duty, 
or from any external compulsion whatever, but that 
he might live out his nature. When a man is 
hungry he eats; so Whitman engaged in service 
that he might satisfy the craving of his nature for 
love and comradeship. No special praise belongs 
to him for this deed—no other, at least, than is due 
to his sincerity. He loved because it was his nature 
to love. Truly he could say: ‘‘ What others give as 
duties, I give as living impulses.” 

The editor writes in the preface a warning that is, 
no doubt, needed : “‘ These letters make no preten- 
sions as literature. They are something quite dif- 
ferent from that— something much less to the 
average cultured and learned man; something much 
more to the man or woman who comes within range 
of their attraction. But, doubtless, the critics will 
insist that, if they are not literature, they ought to 
be, or otherwise should not be printed, failing (as is 
their wont) to comprehend that there are other 
qualities and characteristics than the literary, some 
of them as important and as valuable, which may 
be more or less adequately conveyed by print.” 

OscaR LOVELL TRIGGs. 
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WAys, SONGS AND WANDERINGS.—By Claiborne Addison Young. Illus- 
ag by Ethelred B. Barry. Boston. Estes & Lauriat, 1897. Cloth, 16 mo. 

If the writer of these verses has not the soul of a 
poet we will never venture an opinion on the matter 
of poetry again. Strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary and which is the more dominant it would 
be hard to say, so long as the essence of the thing 
is the subject of debate. It is different when we 
come to the form. In that there is more strength 
than beauty. It is as if Mr. Young had taken a 
lesson from Whitman and not learned it perfectly. 
Whitman was consistent in his lack of form. He 
attempted a noble rhythm and he gave us that, not 
always withthe same lofty stress. But Mr. Young uses 
the ordinary measures frequently and yet uses them 
with such indifference to their laws that we get the im- 
pression of mere carelessness when he is deliberately 
lawless. The breaks in his rhythm give this im- 
pression even more than his defective rhymes. Of 
course in both these particulars he has the great 
example of Emily Dickinson, but these are particu- 
lars which in her case seem more spontaneous than 
here. Mr. Young should, we think, have had more 
form or less. The conventional forms of verses do 
not deserve a slavish reverence, but neither should 
they be treated with contempt. 

Nevertheless, such is the substance of Mr. Young's 
message that it makes us tolerant of the form and 
would if his offenses were much greater than they 
are. There is a spirit of hope and courage and daring 
in him which contrasts delightfully with the puling 
pessimism of many versifiers in our time. There is 
a power of general conception that is attractive and 
remarkable and the felicity of many lines and 
phrases affords a pleasure which we seldom have to 
wait for long. The range is wide, from such deli- 
cate things as ‘‘ The Wild Rose” to ‘‘ The Indian 
Ox-Driver”’ and even these do not represent the 
ultimate extremes of Mr. Young’s tenderness and 
daring. Sometimes the latter smacks too much of 
things coarse and vulgar for our taste. On the other 
hand, many of the poems are profoundly religious, 
and some of the most religious are those which are 
the least orthodox. There is great searching of the 
heart in the poem called ‘‘My Christmas.” - Mr. 
Young is a Unitarian minister, preaching in Canton, 
Mass. If his sermons from week to week abound 
in the spirit that utters itself in these poems at their 


best, happy must the people be who hear the joyful 
sound. Lf? 


February Magazines. , 


The February Review of Reviews contains a very 
good article on the ‘‘ Advance of the Peace Move- 
ment Through the World.” But it has the mis- 
fortune to contain a hysterical rambling fusillade by 
W. T. Stead, the English editor. The article is of 
the Japanese firework sort. It sputters and _ fizzes, 
and nothing comes of it. It 4s in parts positively 
incoherent. Its arraignment of English politics is 
as far from truthful criticism as the attack upon 
American popular government. He assumes that 
we have come to the time when government by the 
majority has lost the confidence of the people. Yet 
he claims that the coming political order will be the 
selection of ‘‘the capable” to govern. Does the 
man suppose that republicanism means anything 
else than an effort on the part of the people to select » 
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the capable? Has monarchy come any nearer abso- | 


lute success in selecting wise rulers? It happens to 
be true that of all the Bourbons and Hapsburghs 
and Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs, and even Han- 
overians, not more than than one out of ten at 


present, or for a century past, has not been either 
idiotic, insane, or afflicted with unnatural vice. 


The English Magazines, Nineteenth Century es- 
pecially, are overhauling English political and army 
affairs with caustic criticism. The last named maga- 
zine has an article on the War Office and Sham 
Army that is phenomenal. It opens a door that has 
been held tight shut hitherto, and it is high time 
it was opened. England stands where she stood 
one hundred years ago in need of a man—a Pitt or 
a Canning. Of course he will come, but he is not 
now in sight in either party. Anti-Semitism has 
reached over from Germany and France to affect 
English social life. It is a moral disease that 
breaks out periodically. But in the magazines the 
Jews have the best of it. An article by Arnold 
White is a pathetic effort to show that Jews after all 
are a shade worse in debasing labor than the native- 
born English. He does not make out his case. 


- The Adanttc has done grandly in admitting an 
article to its February number concerning the cap- 
ture of government by the money power. It is one 
of the most powerful papers this able magazine has 
ever published. Mr. Chapman finds this.to be but 
a chapter in the history of commerce, the result of 
the growth of wealth, and the concentration of capi- 
tal during the last quarter century. He details the 
methods, rise and progress of this capture, from its 
small beginnings unto its full development in State 
bosses, like Platt and Croker; and until the whole 
community is poisoned with the belief that honesty 
does not pay, and that even justice must be bought. 
He thinks, however, that the worst stage is already 
passed. He believes that the disease of our body 
politic is not mortal, though it has been acute. He 
does not show, however, that boss rule is, in many 
phases of it, an essential part of party organization; 
and that it is not seldom the swaying of the masses 
by the most intelligent and even moral. The 
Cabots in Massachusetts, the Strongs in Connecti- 


cut, the Clintons in New York, were bosses one 
hundred years ago. 


The Literary Digest, issued by Funk & Wagnalls, 
is in its sixteenth year. It has the advantage of 
being not only a Digest, but a thoroughly readable 
magazine of current events. I am not sure but 
that it is the very best family journal for those who 
wish to keep pace with the literary and political life 
of America. Its instincts are of the very best sort. 
If it has any bias, and even a digest may have a 
bias, it is toward political righteousness and social 


purity. 


We shafl never climb to heaven by making it our 
life-long business to save ourselves. The process is 
too selfish ; the motto of the true Christian is com- 
ing to be, ‘All for each and each for all,” and in 
the honest purpose to realize it severy-day meaning, 
we acquire “A heart at leisure from itself,” and in 
no other way. Frances E. Willard. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Loyalty of each to the other is the basis of all true, 
disinterested friendship. 


MON.—It is not less love that the world needs, but more and 
better. 

TUES.—To be ruled by love is man’s highest destiny. 

WED.—Nature will give you no peace if you live for yourself 
alone, and fail to throw your best life forward into the 
life of the next generation. 

THURS.—Through discipline alone comes steadfastness and 
repose. It is this fact upon which all government is 
founded. 

FRI.—The only way to discipline the souls of men and women 
in purity and strength is along the path of experimental 
helpfulness to each other. 

SAT.—It is the destiny of the world to grow better, to act from 
purer motives, to love with higher intents and aims, even 
at the cost of some mistakes and failures. 

—Caroline F. Corbin. 


Katrinka. 


Katrinka, fresh as the morning, 
Gazed from her casement low; 

Far off, the great-sailed windmills 
Stood darkly in a row, 

And the sky with the changing splendor 
Of dawn was all aglow. 


‘‘l wonder,’’ thought the maiden, 
Thrilled with the glorious sight, 
‘If all the beauty around us, 
And all the love and delight, 
Comes flooding the earth at sunrise 
To bide with us, day and night. 


‘‘l wonder if all the goodness 
That makes us steady and true 
Glides softly in with the dawning 
To gladden us through and through— 
To lift our hearts to the Giver, 
And help us in all we do? 


‘‘Yet, whether we lose it or keep it, 
Depends upon many a thing: 
Whether we ’re lazy or busy, 
Whether we grumble or sing; 
Whether our thoughts are noble, 
Or whether they grovel and sting. 


‘‘Oh, the wonderful sky!’’ sighed Katrinka, 
‘‘How grand!—But the day has begun. 
There ’s breakfast, and spinning, and mending, 
And kettles to shine—one by one— 
Good-by, you dear, beautiful morning! 
There ’s so much to do; I must run.” 


Bright little maiden, Katrinka, 
In the land of the dyke and the sea! 
They who live in the glow of the dawning 
Are, all the world over, like thee, 
Bearers of sunlight and gladness, 
Faithful in shadow and sadness— 
The path of the day is diviner 
Wherever their light may be. 
—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, in October St. Nicholas. 


Turtle Dick. 


BY EDWIN SANDYS. 


Dick, as I named him in honor of the red-faced 
lad who found him somewhere in the marshes, was 
a plebeian turtle—the lad called it “turkle.” I say 
was a plebeian, not because Dick is dead, but 
because he has broadened and developed under kind 
treatment until he has become quite a gentleman, 
and a very interesting gentleman at that. 

Dick came, along with a:second and smaller turtle, 
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in a box, so he is a box-turtle sure enough. He is a 
trifle larger than a saucer, and is marked with yellow 
upon a brownish ground. The other turtle is almost 
black, with a few light markings. He and Dick 
detest each other. They are of different varieties, 
and the small black fellow is allowed to do as he 
pleases, in view of the fact that he is only beginning 
to be friendly. The pair have full liberty of the 
garden and the studio. They spend most of their 
time in the studio. 

When I took Dick from the box he hissed like a 
cat, and his jaws came together with a click that 
suggested cutting-pliers. The two were turned 
loose, and they crawled about fhé\garden at their 
own sweet wills, apparently eating nothing until the 
frost came. Then both burrowed deep at opposite 
corners of a flower-bed, and they were soon for- 
gotten. 

One day last spring I noticed an earthy-looking 
lump in a sunny corner, and the lump proved to be 
the smaller turtle alive, though rather languid, but 
it soon brightened up and crawled about. 

A couple of days later I was astonished to see a 
patch of earth moving. Presently Dick emerged 
and explained the mystery. He was dull fora time, 
but by the following noon the sun had worked won- 
ders with him. His orange eye was sharp as a 
needle, and he seemed to be on the watch for some- 
thing. Bits of raw meat he refused to notice, and I 
wondered what he was going to live upon. 

When I picked him up he hissed, promptly drew 
in his head, legs and tail, and at once closed his 
shell. Ina spirit of mischief I rapped softly with 
my knuckles upon the center of his lower shell, and 
asked, ‘‘Is there anybody within?”’ To my intense 
amusement his head slowly emerged and he looked 
around in a most comical manner. I softly 
drummed him with my fingers and his legs appeared 
—he seemed to enjoy the performance. 

After that, whenever I wanted him to show his 
head and legs, the drumming process proved irre- 
sistible. Soon I ventured softly to scratch his head, 
and though at first the head would vanish like a 
flash, he did not evince any marked displeasure. At 
last he became perfectly willing to allow his head to 
be scratched, and I could tickle his neck or handle 
his legs without fear of the terrible cutting-jaws. 
Now he seems to enjoy being handled, but the hiss 
sounds, and head and legs vanish if he is touched by 
any one else than myself. 

One evening, after the garden had been well 
sprinkled, I caught him in the act of feeding. The 
sprinkling had brought big worms to the surface, 
and Dick came from his favorite corner in the 
studio and began to creep about among the plants. 
He was very intent upon his work, and presently I 
saw him change his course and steal forward, some- 
thing after the fashion in which a cat steals upon a 
bird. He advanced so slowly that his motion was 
almost imperceptible, and when he finally halted his 
neck was extended much further than I had ever 
before seen it. 

Directly across his path lay a worm as long as a 
lead pencil. Dick’s head stole near to one end of 
the worm and he carefully examined it. 


worm was within reach, then followed a quick snap, 
and the worm was captured. I could hear the cut- 
ting-jaws slicing through the victim, and I went 


Dick cau-: 
tiously shifted his head until the other end of the 
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down to see what was going on. Dick had a foot 
upon the worm’s body, and the worm was as help- 
less as a man would be with an elephant standing on 
him. In a few moments the worm had passed 
to where it would do most good. Within ten 
minutes Dick had missed his stroke at a second 
victim and had seized and devoured two others. 
Then he toddled back to the studio. 

After that, for a time I dug worms for him, but 
happening to offer him some wet bread, he ate it so 
heartily that, with such worms as he catches for him- 
self, it has been his food ever since. He can eat half 
a slice of bread without any trouble, and it is inter- 
esting to watch how neatly he cuts each mouthful 
and how cleverly he selects the spot where he can 
secure the biggest bite. 

When company is expected Dick has to wear his 
swellest garb, a broad, crimson ribbon, which its tied 
around his shell and into a huge bow upon his back. 
So attired he gravely marches about as if he con- 
sidered himself no unimportant personage. When 
all the pets aré ‘‘dressed up”’ with similar ribbons, 
the effect is very comical.—Our Animal Inends. 


Sardine Catching in Old California. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


The next time the little readers of this paper eat 
sardines it may interest them to remember how they 
were caught in the old California days. Only Span- 
ish and Indians were in California then, and they 
were far more interesting to look upon than the 
present inhabitants of the Gold State. The men 
of the aristocracy — caballeros — wore jackets and 
trousers of colored silk over white lace and linen, 
high boots of soft leather, broad hats covered with 
silver eagles; the women — donas — full, flowered 


gowns, and a strip of silk about the head and 


shoulders, and many jewels. The Indians wore a 
gray striped blanket, their children nothing but a 
shirt twined about the waist and tied in a knot at 
the back. 

In the autumn, on certain days, all the fine peo- 
ple stood on the beach of the Bay of Monterey, and 
watched the Indians catch sardines. The Indians 
would wade up to their knees in the surf and scoop 
up the swarming little fish with their nets. But the 
sardines would sometimes come to the shore in 
shoals to escape the greed of the larger fish. It was 
a very fine sight to see the silvery fish rushing 
through the dark blue water, then leaping over “the 
rocks on the white sand. 

In the bay the great whales spouted like geysers 
or reared so high above the water that the sword 
fish, seeing his chance, sprang upon and pierced his 
enemy. Thereupon, the whale would drift to the 
shore and die among the sardines. Hundreds of 
birds, attracted by the dead fish, would fly down 
from the pine woods on the hills and add to the 
liveliness of the scene by their tireless darting and 
screaming. At night, when the caballergs and the 
donas were dancing in adobe houses, and the Indi- 
ans were asleep, bears and cayotes would come 
prowling out of the hills and eat what the birds had 
left.—Amenican Youth. 


The world is a comedy to those who think, and a tragedy to 
those who feel.— Horace Walpole, 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To de 
good 1s my Religion.” 


Creedliless. 


He knows no creed 
Nor golden chalice wet from. chilly lip, 
In cold communion passed in joyless 
feast, 
Nor cares to stand where soulless ser- 
mons drip 
In doleful cadence from the surpliced 
priest. 
He cannot think that plea of puny man 
Will mitigate the universal laws, 
Or change in detail, an unerring plan 
Through sounding suppliance in a sel- 
fish cause. 
To him no sacred nail or saintly bone 
Has magic power to soothe or drive 
awa 
The pains and griefs that cause the world 
to moan, 
Though-holy coffers bulge with pious 
pay. 
He has no creed. 


He has a faith— 
A faith that leaps the narrow walls of 
creed, 


And gains its strength from lessons, 


planet taught. 
He has no favor for the eager greed 
_ With which the penny-grabber’s plea 
(C — is fraught; 
But he, with charity, walks hand-in-hand, 
And brings the light of hope to joyless 


lives, 
Where over-pious creedlings fear to 
stand, 
And hope is dead, and only horror 
thrives. 


Across the narrow chasm dug by pride, 
The thoughtless-vicious taught in hard- 
ship’s school, | 
He leads, to walk upon the other side, 
Within the precepts of the Golden 
Rule. 
Has he sore need of creed? 
—Will Harrell. 


Boston.—The Rev. Stopford W. 
Brooke, son of the great English bio- 


grapher of Robertson, and the noble in- 
terpreter of literature, has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Church of Boston, 
having served acceptably for eleven 
years. 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN.—In the Peo- 
ple’s Church last Sunday the pastor 
preached our first anniversary sermon 
at 10:30 A. M., to one of the largest morn- 
ing congregations we have ever had. A 
very fine display of cut and pot tlowers 
made the large stage look very cheerful 
indeed. Sunday was the birthday of 
both church and pastor, The regular 
four-page bulletin was printed for this 
occasion in colors, It represented a 
large envelope, addressed to “ The Peo- 
ple’s Church, Spring Valley, Minn.,” 
and on the upper left-hand corner was 
printed, “After ten days return to St. 
Valentine, Rome, Italy.” The stamp on 
the upper right-hand corner was a cut of 
our pastor, 

Monday evening in the Opera House 
the church held its anniversary banquet, 
at which 400 people partook. After sup- 
per was over, the reports of the various 
societies were given. The church has 
350 members, the Sunday-school 216, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society 100, the Young 
People’s and Junior Societies 140. The 
total amount of money received by all 
of these various societies was $2,322.46. 
Nearly all societies showed a balance on 
hand after all expenses were paid. After 
the business session was over nearly all, 
old and young, remained to enjoy a so- 
cial dance and have a good social time. 

as. &. 


On THE LeEcTurRE Circuit.—Within 
the last month the senior editor of this 
paper has completed his series of six 
lectures on “The Heroes of Mind,” de- 
livered in the new hall entitled the 
Forum, on the corner of Forty-third 
street and Calumet avenue, Chicago. 
The lectures were undertaken by a local 
committee in the neighborhood. No 
special advertising was indulged in. No 
“attractions ” were promised or offered. 
The topics reaching from St. Patrick to 
Lincoln; they ‘were delivered from man- 
uscript appealing to the thoughtful only, 
and the condition of attendance was a 
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financial one, tickets for the course being 
sold for one dollar, single admission, 25 
cents. And still the attendance ranged 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty, 
many of them people not heretotore 
reached by the voice of the speaker or 
any other representative of the liberal 
faith, all of them manifesting by steadi- 
ness of attendance and attentive listen- 
ing the growing interest in high themes 
and in liberal ideas. 

He has also completed a University 
extension course under the auspices of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, of six “In- 
terpretative Readings of Robert Brown- 
ing’s Art Poems.” Here again there was 
no attempt to make Browning easy; 
there was the minimum of the lecturer 
and the maximum of the poet. The 
poems were their own interpreters. Each 
reading was followed by some thirty or 
more of such pictures thrown on the 
canvas as would further interpret the 
poems, ‘The readings were given at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the lecture- 
hall of the institute was well filled, the 
attendance averaging in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred or more, This 
again proves that Browning’s day has 
come; that there is a “public” now ready 
for his message and prepared to under- 
stand it. There was none of the old- 
time querulousness about his wanton 
obscurity, ambiguity, etc, 

His visitsto Ann Arbor and Davenport 
have already been reported, The week 
after the lowa dedication he was at Ida 
Grove, on the far margin of the state, 
where he found a little town of two thou- 
sand, bristling with intellectual energy 
and progressive tendencies, maintaining 
a prosperous course of lyceum lectures, 
giving influential and enthusiastic sup- 
port to the New Unity Church move- 
ment there, in charge of Miss Colson, 
and giving large and enthusiastic listen- 
ing to a Methodist minister, who is 
breaking the bread of the liberal gospel 
on its humanitarian and practical side. 
The lecturer gave his“ The Cost of an 
Idea” in the lyceum course in the even- 
ing,and the next afternoon at 4 o’clock 
the same hall was crowded with all the 
school children of the town and many of 
their parents, while he gave them a talk 
on “The Nearer Reverencés Inspired by 
the Learned Eye.” 

On the eve of Lincoln’s birthday, 
February 11th, in the far-off north- 
west corner of Chicago, in the George 
Schneider ‘School, which has a new 
building with a noble assembly hall, at 
7:30 P.M. the hall was filled with a bright 
audience, consisting of the children of 
the various departments with their happy 
fathers and mothers. The audience 
numbered seven or eight hundred, over- 
whelmingly foreign in its immediate 
antecedents. A choir of little boys 
from the lower grades sang beautifully 
some of the national songs, and the 
audience listened interestedly to the 
story of the pioneer who worked his 
way from the log cabin to the Presi- 
dent’s chair. This again indicated a 
waiting opportunity. The next thing to 
do in popular education is a public school 
extension, not a university extension, 
but the interpretations of culture aimed 
at the grammar grade intelligence, given 
in the public school building, the only 
common assembly grounds now within 
reach of the American public during 
those months when the weather makes 
the public parks unavailable. 

On the birthday of the great Presi- 
dent, the Woman’s Club of Chicago, the 
initiator and instigator of so many good 
things, held a public memorial service, 
the musical numbers of which were 
under the management of Frederick 
Root, son of Geo. F. Root, the greatest of 
our national choristers, and the address 
was given by the editor, 
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NEW ;EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anp JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


By W. C. G. ) By J. Li. J. 
Blessed be Drudgery! Fatthfulness. 
“T Had a Friend /” Tenderness. 
A Cup of Cold Water. The Seamless Robe. 
Wrestling and Blessing. The Divine Benediction. 


“ A FEW PRESS NOTICES. ~— -—-..— — 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
(, Gannett and Jeukin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 


:, Gannett and Spirit giveth life.’ Hence (with the exceptions by Revs. W. C. Gannettand Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
5 and reservations noted above) we heartily com- Alfred C. Clark of Chi h 5 tentind a 
This is a very helpful little book to keep ondesk | mend the book.—The National Baptist. gt beter te ieee 

: chure which contains eight sermons, four being 

or work-table,so that a chapter, page, or mere ached by Rev. W.C. G tt “Blessed 1 

sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of sac , kate d F ices > Cc pry: ™ 

daily occupation. It is not a manual of devotion. A BooK To HELP ONE LiveE.—‘“The Faith That tenn oc matted che map, 1. a Pag 


It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- | Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping ek = Ae yee Rhy esa oy ~ 
bid subjective questioning; but itstrengthens the | spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging eee ei * nim >. oe senate R nt 4 
soul to ‘serve God and bless the world.’’ Though | to those whose cares and offices are not without cree oer rein see ti PA a - ” z 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are | alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who van ot - aca — - Pp Se h mex nicer ge 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to | have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- eae os mi ® we <i xi > “he er, - _ 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive | ing chapter is entitled “Blessed be Drudgery,” ad 7" ah anin Gk Pak = Pi cs es em “o 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and | and the thought therein tends to strengthen one aa be nee : * _— ose agg ne gies ; 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- | in performing the thousand little things in life’s t] f mt ra ren _— oe . peed “- a ee 
ever humble or hindered, ca: be made great and | pathway and make them light, that we are ac- eA fey ee ne ee ae one oe Ow mane 
| :' ‘ , better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
glorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. _ customed to look upon as grinding drudgery. ' . 

, pris | the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
There are eight essays, four by each of the | There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, , “eae a th that , a 
authors. It is hard to choose from them, when | divine benediction, etc. The style is spirited and ache pow: v? 2 =f steep sede rhe 
allareexcellent. Perhaps “ Blessed be Drudgery,”” | spiritual, and it is-not only a volume for goodly | “78 ® Ee ee eee See 
sa ‘ ' , Me" ie ; , The general title of the volume is ‘‘ The Faith 

and “A Cup of Cold Water’ will appeal most reading, but one that will help us live for pur- that Makes Faithful.’— Madison Der ' 

strongly to many. It is rarely realized, and there- | poseand right. It is a collaborate production of eitaleamaenet tora . a eee oes 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the | Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the | Lloyd Jones. The best evidence ofits acceptance | THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made | by the public and its merit is the fact that it has C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 


beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water’’ | reached its twenty-fifth, thousand.— Books. Alfred C, Clark. 


to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 


This little volume embraces the followirg 
forsomething. ‘ - 


essays, or little sermons: ‘“ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 


It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL isthe happy | “ Faithfulness,” “I Hada Friend,’’ “Tenderness,” 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- | “ A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,” 
sentences worthy of quotation. nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jonesof Chicago. They are | “ Wrestling and Blessing,” and “The Divine Bene- 


There are, indeed, expressions which those | discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
whose creed differs from that of the author’s | cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
would wish omitted, as when ‘‘Goethe, Spencer, | and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of | many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
Agassiz, and Jesus ’’ are grouped togetherasequal | the conventionalities of the popular theology. | guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate | The discourses are of a high order of excellence, | tain reflections upon life in the different subjects 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a | so far as literary fo1m is concerned, and well cal- | treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will | culated to help and encourage the reader to make | Could the lessons taught be soimpressed that they 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths | life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘Blessed be | would be heeded, life would be made better for 
in every chapter, that so many of the dear old | Drudgery,”’ by Mr. Gannett, and “Tenderness’”’ | many people whose existence would become less 
Bible stories are numbered among myths and | and “The Divine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones, are | purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all the discourses which have most impressed us, but | heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- | all are worthy of thought and personal applica- | as it is a part of the book—will make faithful 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- | tion. The little volume is a very choice addition | many who would be much better by having read 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more | to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. the essays.— The Current. 


diction.’’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 
—New York Inaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diffi- 
culties, will be greatly helped: by this little gases '— Boston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 
$2.00. Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 
receipt of price by 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUBLISHER, 
185-187 DEARBORN STREET, _- - - Roe - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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sufficient advance copies of the new 
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possible for any reader of this paper to secure 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


THE 
NEW 
BIBLE 


This bible is a gen- 
wine high art produc- 
tion more elaborate, 
more, costly, more 
complete and more 
satisfying than any- 
thing yet attempted. 
The text conforms to 


OOOO 


the Authorized Oxford - 

Edition, and every I a 

proper hame iS ac- 1 ‘aa te ie © ce ta pote ane 
cented and self-pro- Hi xa Ce cee 
nounced. There are } 


copious marginal 
references and a 
complete Concord- 
ance. The type is of 
a peculiarly clear 
round face, quite as 
legible as that of the 
large Family _Bible. 
But the crowa ing 
glory of this beauti- 
ul new edition is its 
cheat Banded Se 
riptura ravings 
and its wentevad @- 
i ical tes in 
brilliant colors, which 
raphically illustrate 


This is an exact photographic r 
Gold Edges, Pall” Divinity Circuit. Size, when 


oduction of STYLE No. 3. Full Turkey, Silk-sewed, Red under 
opened as above, 1% by 20% inches. 


Regular Price, $15.00. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $4 7 5 


Including a year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY . . . . 
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of this bible over any yet produced is mainly due. Every picture is an 


the text in the light of 
modern Biblical tot 
ledge and research, 


‘making the most ar- 


tistically perfect, as 
well as the most prac- 
tically desirable edi- 
tion of the Holy 
Scriptures ever pro- 
duced in any country 


por in any language. 


Ir h ese marvelously 
faithful descriptive 
illustrations 


Will Prove a 
Genuine 


Revelation to 
Bible 
Readers 


who have grown ac- 
customed to the con- 
ventional and _ too 
often misleading Bib- 
lical pictures hitherto 
in use. Modern Re- 
search has thrown a 
flood of light upon 
the peopleand placés 
of Bible days; and 
this ripe knowledge 
shows forth on every 
page so truthfully em- 
ellished as to give 


the sacred text a new. 


and rsonal mean- 
ing. To this branch 
of the work, and at 
enormous cost, was 
called the greatest of 


iving artists and it is to their intelligent conception of the work, and to their masterly skill in the portrayal of bible scenes, that the superiority 
went sermon on the everlasting truth of Holy Writ. 


Events that 


2 have been ewe be comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality; and places that have seemed far off are made familiar, as 
y though we ourselves ‘had trod the hills and valleys of Canaan with the prophets and disciples of old. It may be truthfully said that this really 
Y superb edition of the Book of Books has ar. important mission to perform, in illuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative, and giving it, as 
. perhaps never before, a present, living, human interest. 
Read uns Remarkable Offer. Fa B erg sot Us, 14. They overtake the children of Israel 

mos s illustrat ible ever sold at any e, not excepting : cow > ae 
y these which sell at from $50 to 277 ,Jt is the on y really iBastrated may serve the E-gyp‘tiang? For it had been | B.C. 
4 ible that has complete Marginal References and a full Concordance. - 43 : 
2 it has larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. The American Bible better for us to serve the E-gyp ‘tians, than or 
x el ee that it wil oe universaily yet ibe. Bee A ti that we should die in the wilderness. - 459. 15, 17 
4 ora urposes; and, aS a means oO n o the , : q Is. 41. 10 
© millions of Bible readers, they have concluded an arrangement with this 13 | And Mo ak said unto the people, ' Fear 13, 14, 
: paper whereby we are able to supply all new subscribers to T HE Naw ye not, stand still, and see’ the salvation of |? 9", for 
NITY whose subscriptions reach us before this special offer is with- : : ; 
x drawn with a lmmited number of the elegant first edition at che LORD, which he ie shew 4 you to wy nee 
S LESS THAN ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICES. for the reyp age | whom ye have ecg Eovp- 
2 We have consented to conduct this distribution without profit to our. | ay, ye shall see them again no more for day, ge 
Y aevee necenge we x -raw chat ows taly woumexs} offer ye Amgen ane ever. . Deut a 
x thousands to our subscription list, and at the same time lead to a wider r : 
2 reading and clearer understanding of the Gospel. The regular prices. of 14”The LorpD shall fight for you, and ye| 20. 4. 
; this sapeshs Diane cange Dos OS)22 te Dik. whic’ peices wes peewee Se EXACT FACSIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 
: a c o ina s - Ins a Sr eS: ' 
x tion will ioeare one of the magnificent rah SE. nome offered below: but the delay of a day may prevent participation in this unparalleled opportunity. 
> Therefore act promptly. . 

HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BIBLES. 
i Is the $12.50 Bible, style 2, The Peerless ‘* No.3." A 

: Offer No. i state’ thick Ast in Silk Offer No. 2 os Fail Seal with Hush Offer No. 3 perfect gem of typo- 
‘ Cloth and gold edges. All illustrations. gold edges. All complete anda beautiful graphic and book-maker’s art. The price, 
g Allallegorical plates. ‘The price, in- $3.75 ook. he price, including THE $4.25 including THE NEw UNITY one $4.75 
x cluding THE New UNITY One ae : NEw UNITY one year ..........+-:- ° SOE. oncg nk ETT ay coe ed 
5 ie The Bible alone, $2.75. a alone, $3.25. Ee EE — — —_ “* Se 
C All orders must be accompanied by cash in full, and complete shipping directions. iransportation 
® SPECIAL CONDITIONS. charges are to be paid by purchaser. Books are guaranteed to as seprennytes, oF enomey retunter 
> upon their return. No description can ‘o justice to this superb production, therefore a book of sample pages will be sent free a a 
» applicants. The number of Bibles at our disposal at these prices is limited, and remittances reaching us too late will be immediately refunded. 
© SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES TO-DAY, and address all communications to MA 
: ALFRED C. CLARK, ee et ee 185 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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800 Beautirut Pictures 


A New Iituminated Edition of the Bible, so extraordinary in character,so original in conception, so artistic in its illustrations, 
and so luxurious in its appointments as to challenge the admiration, and win the friendship of all bible and book lovers, 

This beautiful bible, produced at enormous cost, and embellished with the 
work of the greatest living artists, goes fresh from the Riverside Press of 
Under its auspi€es a distribution of 


bible to advertise it and make its 
superiority over any bible ever published fully known, has been arranged for, and while it is in progress it will be 
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NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION _ 


IN THE UNITED STATES - 


A History of the Six Attempts during the First Century of the Republic. 
By EDWARD PAYSON POWELL. 
Published by G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK, Price $2.00. 


The New York Sun devotes to its review a whole page. 
Th® Virginia Historical Magazine says : “The book is replete with information and interest.” 

JupGEe GerppeEs of Michigan says: “ The clear, terse, and vigorous style in which it is written is most admirable, and will 
give it not only popularity, but permanent value. It is as fascinating as a novel.” 

JupGE BALDwIN of Indiana, writes a long review in which he says: “ Mr. Powell has made a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to our history, The book is full of profound and suggestive thoughts, and no one can rise from its perusal any more than 
from that other book, ‘Our Heredity from God,’ without new ideas and increased respect for its author’s ability and industry.” 

Ex-GoveERNorR Hoyt, chairman of the committee of one hundred on the National University, writes : “The volume should 
be read by all Americans. The time has come when the whole broad question of difference between North and South should 
be justly dealt with, and you have bravely and handsomely led the way.” . 

B, O, Flower, founder of the Arena, says: “I am delighted with your work. Not only the last chapter which is one of 
the best things I ever read; but, the entire volume is eminently fair, and your grasp of the subject broad and comprehensive.” 

Lyon G, TYLER, president of William and Mary College, writes: “Iam much gratified at the great amount of judicial 
investigation, so different from the old partisan spirit,” 

The Outlook says: “ Nullification and Secession in the United States is a book to be read.” 

The Globe-Democrat of St. Louis, says: “There is neither partisanship nor sectionalism in the book. Mr. Powell states 
that his purpose is to write as an American, and not as a Northerner of the six attempts at nullification and secession in the 
United States, He has succeeded in this endeavor, Mr. Powell has made a valuable contribution to history.” 

PROF, JANES of Cambridge, Mass,, writes : “I could not lay it down until I had finished it.” 

JAMES SCHOULER, president of the American Historical Association, writes; “I am impressed by your vigorous treatment 
and fertile suggestiveness. I welcome you to this field of authorship,” 


FOR SALE BY 
ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


A Chis ae Yates mes” | A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 


Father’s hand in every 


experience in life. SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY . 


KINDLY LIGHT IN CHRISTENDOM. By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


LL.D. (Yale), L.H.D. (Columbia), 
PRAYER AND PRAISE |. Ph. Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 


By PASTOR QUIET University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


“... I simply try-to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay- 
43 Pages, in Artistic Cloth Binding, price 60 | ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to medieval concep- 
cents—8 cents postage. tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us—a most serious barrier to 

religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising — the flood of increased knowledge 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by | and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 
the fireside. Not to be read through at | thin, creates a danger— danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 
one sitting, but one meditation at atime, | tous, ene before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
4 th re + th POOR ENR principles and ideals, and even wrenching out most precious religious and moral 
and then let the musical thought of that | foundations of the whole social and political fabric. My hope is to aid— even if it 
particular song sing itself overand over | be but a little —in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea- 
in your mind until you know it by heart. | son, that the stream of ‘ Religion pure and undefiled’ may flow on broad and clear, 
You cannot do this without giving | % blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the field left to them— their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 

tific methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
tions of the meditations without a con- | they have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
scious uplift of mind and heart. though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
The book is just what its title indicates, | @¢ient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 

’ | theological control will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 

‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 


A book to putin your pecket when you 


praise, nor can you follow the prose por- 


and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


; in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 
pont pantpara o8 recat Of Bete £7 declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 
THE NEW UNITY, of ‘ pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 


Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively on 
CHICAGO. | mankind.’—From the Author’s Introduction. 


We want agents, ladies or 
gentlemen, girls or boys, to work 


for THE NEW UNITY ‘and other RED RK re 

publications. No experience nec- | — Address ALF (;. CLA , Publisher, 
essary, Address Alfred C. Clark, | 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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M 1 cannot praise CURRENT LITER- 
Mn ATURE for February enough. It is not 


“WM only valuable for the present, but itis really y 

ps a Klondike of rich, permanent literary 

M\ matter, useful for every day of the year. 

AN 

“. Lhe departments are superbly conducted, } 
and the special features are more than 


AN 
AN \ 
AN good,—EDWARD W. MASON, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

/ \ January 30, 1898 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Mention THE NEW UNITY, send 
25 cents, and you will receive the last three 


issues of CURRENT LITERATURE. 


This offer includes the current number. 


Address > 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St:, New York. 
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Do You Read “ The New Unity”? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE NEw UNITY. 

If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 
UNITY. 

If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELI: IONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your name will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New UNITY. 

Subscribers to THE NEw UNITY may become members of the LIBERAL Con- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 
five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 
to the paper. | 
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“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


‘KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ ) 
| 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A new edition, uniform in size, type, and style | 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the ) 


just come from the press. 
Price, Ten Cents. 


‘*This book deals with one of the most momen- 
teous problems of the present age, namely, the 
present double standard of morality. We have 
never perused a more thrilling plea for justice,’’— 
The Arena, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
Chicago. 


‘Best Line 


oe 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnat! 


——AND THE—— 


South. 


| CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 C.iark STREET, . CHICAGO. 


: In Going to St. Paul and Minne- . 
apolis ; 
The wise traveler selects the Chicago, . 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Why? : 
Itis the best road between Chicago 

_and the Twin Cities. 

It has the most perfect track. 

Its equipment is the finest. 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. | 

Its dining car service is equal to the 4 


best hotels. 

Its electric-lighted trains are steam- 
heated. 

Its general excellence has no equal. 

It is patronized by the best people. 

It is the favorite route for ladies and 
children as well as for men. 

It is the most popular road west of 
Chicago, 

It gives the choice of seven trains daily. 

City ticket office, 95 Adams Street, 7 
Chicago. : 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ciettes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N.D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister, 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, “Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. M. Perez 
Jacobson, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
“Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist) R.F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLES’ CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Mindster. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH, (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan Avenue and 64th Street. 
Sunday services Ir A.M. and, 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p.m. Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21stStreet, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL 
W. M. Salter, 


* St. Pauwt’s CuHurRcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R.A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Memorial Baptist 
Church, Oakwood Boulevard. I, S. 
Moses, Minister. 


CULTURE, 


SOCIETY FOR 
%t Lecturer, 


einway Hall. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Lewis 
Institute. F.C. Southworth, Minister. 


UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, and other 
Activities, 175 Dearborn Street, room 
93. Open daily. 


Unity CuHurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
J. S.. Thomson, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


Washington Boulevard and Union Park. | 
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HE EASY FOOD 


Easy to Buy, Easy to 
Cook, Easy to Eat, Easy 
to Digest. Easily the Best 
Cereal Food in the world. 


UAKER OATS 
Delicious, healthful 


and economical. At all 
Grocers in 2-]b. packages. 


Join the Magazine Union 


EIGHT LEADING MAGAZINES 
EVERY MONTH FOR A YEAR, 


In all from $12 to $15 Worth for 


$1.00 


Our New Catalogue giving 


Wholesale Price to Members 


of all periodicals and Eight Popular 
Magazines, with full particulars for 


10 CENTS. 
Magazine Union, Plainville, Mass. 
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The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 


Uniform with “ Death asa Friend.’’ ‘‘No more 
helpful treatise of this theme— Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.’’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ILLINOIS <a > CENTRAL 


Runs Two Neee/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


oe 
AYLIGHT UPPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


sree } Reolinin Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing oor thaomh See that your ticket between Chicago and 


St. “Louis Reads via Illinois ntral Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local tick 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. Cent. R. Ri. Ghicago, Il. 


Perhaps You Have Heard 


of a railway system running between Chicago 

Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and 
Duluth, known as the Wisconsin Central. Lines. 
Before making a journey to any of these north- 
western points, inqui'e relative to the Fast and 
aaite vin Equipped Trains which leave Chicago 
daily via the Wisconsin Central. Your nearest 
ticket agent can give you complete information. 


Jas. C, POND, G. P. A., 
Milwaukee. Wis. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
_ WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


For just such 
literature as 


“The 
THE NEW UNITY 
People contains,’’ was 


are Hungry” the expression 


used by one of 
our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘I always mail my copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
after | have read it.” It may be 
that you know of some person (or 
a dozen, or a hundred) who are 
hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
and we will gladly send them sam- 
ple copies free. 


FORNA 


ays 


VIATHE 


EVERY DAY. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
2) 2 GARE Bt: 


NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE 


CHICAGO S& NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


| FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


** Though a book of only 211 pages, ix it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase o7 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘* We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as Yoke seer J a bold, comprehensive, affirm- 
ative C. ristianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.’ PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. | 
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if YOU HAVE AN ARTICLE 


which will interest well-to-do, self-reliant, 
energetic women, advertise it in 


Club Life and Woman’s Review 


Only exclusive woman’s club me azine pub- 
lished. Club work reported officially. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO KNOW 


what club women are doing, subscribe for 


Club Life and Woman’s Review 


Education, be YEHODe, Household, Architecture, 
and Club News. 


Prospectus, specimen copy, 
on appl 
50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Quincy and Chicago, Iilinois. 
G. PRICE BETHEL, Mgr. Chicago Office. 
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